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GOTHIC ART 

Gallery II has been rearranged with an exhibit of Gothic 
stained glass, sculpture, tapestries, silverwork and furniture. 
With the exception of the stained glass the pieces date to the 
fifteenth century, when the trend in sculpture was towards the 
representation of the Virgin and the Saints of the Church in the 
habiliments of everyday life. While many of these figures were 
touched by a real spiritual power, it did not find expression in 
the splendid aloofness of the idealistic virgins and saints of 
earlier centuries, but in personages which came within the 
limits of the sculptor’s visual sense. So we find the doctor about 
his task, lancing the cheek of a patient; the grieving Virgin, a 
mother who has lost her son; the knight in full panoply of arms, 
kneeling in a last moment of consecration before he speeds forth 
upon his quest. It is only necessary to compare these figures 
with the idealized saints in the thirteenth century stained glass 
windows, also exhibited in this room, to throw into relief the 
spirit of the realistic works. 

The windows have been lately purchased from the Dudley P. 
Allen Fund and are among the most important acquisitions to 
the Museum’s permanent collections. They are shown for the 
first time, and whether the visitor catches a glimpse of their 
splendor as he mounts the steps from the Garden Court to the 
Rotunda or whether he sits down in silent contemplation before 
them, his eye is ravished by the jewel-like brilliancy of color and 
the subtle drawing of the saintly figures against their back- 
ground of azure blue. The two lower panels can be dated at the 
very beginning of the thirteenth century, about 1200, when 
the skill of the glass worker was at its height. While it is 
impossible to state their exact provenance, their similarity to 
certain windows in the Cathedral of Le Mans, consecrated to 
Saint Gervais and Saint Protais, points to a likelihood that 
they were from the same workshop and both influenced by 
Chartres. There are similarities in details of design as well as in 
the size of the panels. For instance, in both the figures are 
shown beneath a Byzantine canopy and are bordered by a 
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narrow edging with similar design of wavy lines and dots. The 
figures themselves show strong analogies. The third panel, 
a saint appearing before a King, was bought at the same 
time and is also of the thirteenth century but probably some- 
what later—about 1250. In it the azure blue ground which 
is the marvel of the late twelfth and early thirteenth century 
glass has lost something of the serenity of the earlier pieces and 
the diapered background has come into its own. It was one step 
in the transition of design and color. The new color harmony 
gives almost a sense of sadness, a tendency marked in much 
later thirteenth century glass, the combination of red, green 
and blue in the drapery producing the violet tinge, which is the 
most striking feature in the glass of the Sainte Chapelle. But 
whether we prefer the azure of the early glass or the violet tinge 
of the later, the primitive appeal of color sweeps the beholder 
along with it to dream of dim churches and cathedrals glorified 
by the celestial harmonies of their stained glass windows. 
Technical considerations made impossible the production of 
large pieces of glass or pieces in which the color ran true; but 
the artist made use of his medium as it was and rose above the 
limitations of his technique to produce works of art which the 
modern glass-worker can only envy. 

In connection with this thirteenth century glass are exhibited 
the beautiful late Gothic tapestry loaned by Mr. W. G. Mather 
and pieces of fifteenth century sculpture owned by or loaned to 
the Museum. The Saint Martin on horseback from The John 
Huntington Collection, as well as the beautiful polychromed 
wooden Virgin, which was bought from the General Income 
Fund and described in the March number of the Bu/letin, have 
been moved into this room and are exhibited in connection 
with the wooden Saint John, presented by Arnold Seligmann, 
Rey and Company, of New York, now shown for the first time. 
Both these latter were figures from an entombment group. 

Between these two statues is exhibited the remarkable group, 
“St. John the Baptist blessing a Kneeling Knight,” which 
Parish-Watson and Company, of New York, have loaned for 
the exhibition. It stands on a stone bracket decorated with 
curling foliage, beneath a carved wooden canopy of the period. 
The knight, wearing all the accoutrements of his age, kneels in 
an attitude of devotion, while his patron saint, St. John the 
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Baptist, blesses him. Beautiful as it is in feeling, it is particu- 
larly important as a document of Burgundian sculpture. This 
school of sculpture, which centered in Dijon, was one of the 
greatest of all in the development of French art, reaching the 
height of its achievement in the late years of the fourteenth 
century under the great sculptor Claus Sluter and his followers. 
Those who recall the splendid figure of Phillipe, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, by Claus Sluter, upon one side of the doorway of the 
Western Front of the Chartreuse de Champmol at Dijon will 
be struck by the similarity of subject as well as by differences of 
treatment. But at the same time we see how the mannerisms of 
the Burgundian School persist in this piece in Room II. The 
treatment of the hair and beard of St. John, the broad, rather 
heavy folds of the drapery, are particularly characteristic and 
point with certainty to a Burgundian provenance and to an 
atelier working still in the style of Claus Sluter. This might 
make plausible an earlier date than the one assigned if the 
armor of the kneeling figure were not the deciding factor in 
this question. From this evidence it can be dated about the 
years 1450-1460. Few pieces of French Gothic sculpture brought 
to America have a greater appeal than has this figure. 

On the southern wall of the room are the two statues from the 
Hospital of Issoudun, lent by E. Gimpel and Wildenstein, of 
New York—St. Cosmos, and a Physician healing a Patient. 
The Hospital of Issoudun was for many years a monument of 
historic importance, and from a description written at an early 
date we know that these figures came from the chapel, where 
the Physician and Patient very appropriately occupied the 
central position upon the altar. On either side were statues of 
the two patron saints of physicians, Saints Cosmos and Damian. 
The whereabouts of the statue of St. Damian is unknown, but 
the Museum is fortunate enough to be able to show in this ex- 
hibition the splendid figure of St. Cosmos. 

This Hospital was not a poor man’s home. Its dedication to 
Saint Roch, the patron saint of pilgrims, shows that, instead, it 
was devoted to the throngs of pilgrims who crowded the roads 
on pilgrimages to popular shrines of the day. A fact which con- 
firms this is that the Patient in the larger group wears a furred 
robe and jeweled ornaments, which indicate that he was not 
a beggar but a personage of importance in a worldly sense. 
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The border of the Physician’s robe bears the words GILBERT 
BERTRA F. (fecit) MADE BY GILBERT BERTRA—evidence which 
permits us to identify without question of doubt the sculptor 
in an age when the name of the artist has too often been lost. 

These two statues are placed in front of a transitional tapestry 
loaned by P. W. French and Company, of New York. It dates 
about 1520 and shows the last traces of Gothic design develop- 
ing into the style of the full Renaissance. It was originally in the 
famous Ffoulke collection, the same collection from which came 
the Dido and #neas tapestries in the Armor Court, presented in 
memory of Dr. Dudley P. Allen. In the center of the lower 
border is the proud Latin inscription: QUAMVIS INNUMERAS 
CURIUS DEVICERAT URBES MUNERA DESPEXIT GLORIA SOLA 
saTis,—Although Curius conquered many cities he despised 
gifts and was satisfied solely with glory. Curius, the Roman 
conqueror, stands proudly in the center, grasping the jousting 
spears, symbolic of his many victories, while from either side 
the Samnite ambassadors bear gifts, golden cups, necklaces and 
crowns arranged in beautifully assorted sizes. The composition 
of the central portion of the tapestry is remarkable, as well as 
the borders with their design of cupids, fruit and flowers. It 
must have been one of a series of twelve, symbolical of the 
months, for in the background is the sheep-shearing and in the 
upper border Cancer or the Crab, the sign of the zodiac usually 
representing June. W.M.M. 


A KOREAN BUDDHIST PAINTING OF THE 
KORAI DYNASTY* 
An important painting has lately been added to theOriental Sec- 
tion through The John Huntington Collection. It is a rare ex- 
ample of Korean Buddhist art of about the fourteenth century. 
The deity, probably Monju, is seated on a lotus pedestal, hold- 
ing in both hands a red baton. Over the shoulders is a loose 
blue garment with slit sleeves. The nether garments are red 
and green. The headdress is gorgeous, and rich ornaments show 
on the neck, arms and ankles as well as around the waist. The 
lower disk of the double halo is made up of radiating bands of 
red, orange, yellow, green and blue. It is possible that below 
the lotus pedestal there was originally the lion on which this 
deity, if Monju, is generally seated. J.A.MACL, 
*Size: 7 feet 814 inches by 4 feet 43% inches. 
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PORTRAIT OF MASTER SAMUEL BARBER CLARK 
BY JAMES FROTHINGHAM 

The Museum has recently acquired by purchase and placed on 
exhibition in the Colonial Gallery a portrait, on a panel twenty- 
five inches in height and twenty and one-half inches in width, 
of Master Samuel Barber Clark, painted about 1810 by James 
Frothingham. The artist was the son of James and Sally 
(Fosdick) Frothingham, of Charlestown, Massachusetts, where 
he was born October second, 1788, both parents being members 
of families prominent in Charlestown from the earliest settle- 
ment of the town. In his youth he was apprenticed to his 
father, a “‘chaise-maker,” and having mastered the details of the 
business he soon began to paint and decorate the coach-bodies 
with so much success that he was emboldened to try his hand 
at the painting of portraits of his relatives and friends. In 1805 
Stuart settled in Boston, and Frothingham promptly placed 
himself under his tuition, making such signal progress that in 
1810, about the time when he painted his portrait of Master 
Clark, Stuart felt justified in stating that no one in the United 
States but himself could paint a head as well. 

Frothingham was actively engaged in his profession in 
Salem in 1817, but it is doubtful if he ever became a citizen of 
that town. In 1818 Reverend William Bentley, of Salem, 
records in his diary that Frothingham, although a native of 
Charlestown, called himself of Boston. Probably about 1840 
he removed to New York, dying in Brooklyn on the seventh 
of January, 1864, in his seventy-sixth year, but it is by his work 
done before 1840 that he is best known. 

Master Clark was a son of Samuel and Esther (Low) Clark, 
who lived on Fort Hill in Boston. Here the son was born on the 
fourteenth of July, 1799, and here his short life terminated on 
the twenty-fifth of October, 1812. He was, if we may judge 
from his portrait, a well-mannered boy, quiet and thoughtful, 
fonder of his books than of rough outdoor games, for which his 
apparently delicate constitution may have unfitted him. 
Although a note of sadness is touched when we learn that the 
little fellow died within a year or two after this portrait was 
painted, are we not given an intimation of his approaching 
early death as we gaze into his wistful brown eyes and his 
rather pale face with its questioning expression? 
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The picture is painted with much simplicity of composition, 
showing the subject at half-length, wearing a black spencer 
with a wide white ruff, and standing against a background of 
plain olive-green tones. 

Although painted with evident rapidity, it is handled with 
confidence and definiteness and shows clearly that Frothing- 
ham was a close student of the methods of his master. L.P. 


CLASSICAL MARBLES IN THE MUSEUM-—II 
BY L. G. ELDRIDGE 


Besides the three pieces of Hellenistic sculpture discussed in a 
recent number of the Bulletin, the Museum also possesses some 
interesting specimens of purely Roman work. 

Long before the end of the second century B.c., after the 
Greek world had been brought beneath the Roman scepter and 
Rome had become the chief center of art as of all things else, 
the activities of sculptors, for the most part Greek sculptors 
who lived in Rome and worked there for their Roman patrons, 
became confined largely to copying or imitating earlier Greek 
statues or well-known Greek types. This activity was really 
only a continuation of Hellenistic art with its center trans- 
ferred to Rome, for practically no Roman influence is dis- 
cernible. The works of these Greek sculptors no longer possess 
the freshness of originality, and too often they were not even 
successful as imitations, yet the period is of great value to us 
as being the only source of much of our knowledge regarding 
ancient Greek masterpieces. For it was these Greek sculptors 
working to satisfy the demands of the uncultivated Roman 
taste, who made a large proportion of the statues that are in 
our museums to-day. 

Now practically all that can properly be designated as 
Roman sculpture, sculpture which developed in Rome inde- 
pendently of Greek models or Greek influence, consists of 
works either purely decorative or historical in character. The 
latter group comprises, besides portraits, chiefly historical 
reliefs such as those which adorn Trajan’s column in Rome. 
The specimens in the Museum may be said to belong to the 
decorative class. 

First let us look at the garden furniture, now most happily 
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arranged in the midst of the green of the Court, exactly the 
sort of setting in which it must feel at home. 

Every wealthy Roman citizen of the time of the Empire who 
made the slightest pretense of being cultured, filled his spacious 
villa with marble ornaments of all sorts, with copies of ancient 
Greek statues, if he could not plunder originals, with fountains, 
benches, tables, etc. 

Our pieces of garden furniture come from a villa like this, one 
that is said to have belonged to a certain Rectina, possibly the 
wife of the lyric poet Casius Bassus who perished in the eruption 
of Vesuvius in 79 A.D. 

The table, with its rectangular top and its legs composed of 
the front part of griffins’ bodies joined back to back and orna- 
mented at their juncture by floral patterns, is almost perfectly 
preserved. 

The water-basin with the broad flat bowl supported by a 
kneeling satyr is the most attractive piece in the set. The bowl 
with its two handles bent upward so as to touch the daintily 
decorated rim, is of very pleasing proportions. Its flaring foot 
stands on a capital-like support which, in its turn, rests upon 
a bulging cushion placed on the satyr’s head. From this cushion, 
which the tiny hands carefully hold in place, folds of drapery 
fall down the satyr’s back. The lithe little creature with supple 
form and roguish face seems to quite delight in the burden that 
he has borne for almost two thousand years. 

The four herms with their two-faced heads, some male and 
some female, belong to a class of decorative objects which 
prevailed both in Greek and Roman times. Originally they 
possessed a religious significance and were placed before 
temples and tombs, in front of houses, at crossroads and along 
highways, and offerings were brought to them as protecting 
divinities. But later they lost their religious meaning and 
became purely decorative in character, being employed in 
courts, in gardens and even inside of houses merely as archi- 
tectural ornaments. Projections on each side of two of our 
herms indicate that some architectural feature was at one time 
attached to them. In the villa of Hadrian near Rome twenty- 
seven herms were found. 

Another typical specimen of Roman sculpture in the Museum 
is seen in the little stone urn (illustrated page 75). The Romans 
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devoted special care to the decoration of their funerary recep- 
tacles. Sarcophagus reliefs, for example, are among the most 
numerous remains of Roman sculpture that we possess. The 
reliefs were usually carved out very deep—this is not true of the 
reliefs on Trajan’s column—often entirely separated in places 
from the background. This device was resorted to in order to 
produce a striking effect through the play of light and shade. 
Floral decorations abounded, especially garlands supported by 
bicrania, rosettes, or other objects. Cupids, too, were frequently 
employed. It is observed, therefore, that our little urn is a 
truly characteristic specimen. As was often the case, the urn is 
made in the form of a house, an imitation of the abode of the 
living. The roof is carved to imitate tiling and has a winged 
sphinx at each corner. In the gable is a cupid riding on a 
dolphin. On the front, below the tablet, two other cupids hold 
torches twice as high as themselves and support a garland above 
which are three heads, and below, a pair of doves. At the 
corners, in front, eagles perch on ornamental pillars, while on 
each end of the urn is carved in low relief a basket of fruit to 
which a hare is stealthily helping himself. So we see that in 
Roman days merry cupids, sportive dolphins, pilfering hares, 
all sorts of playful creatures, rollicked at random over recep- 
tacles which contained the ashes of the dead! 

The decoration on the front of the urn is very deeply cut in 
characteristic Roman style. 

Since the tablet which was supposed to bear the name of the 
deceased contains no inscription, the urn probably never 
served its intended purpose. 

Now that the Museum already possesses specimens of 
original marble sculpture of Hellenistic and Roman date, we 
shall hope that works of the classical and the archaic periods 
will soon be added to the group. 
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Master Samuel Barber Clark 
By James Frothingham (1788-1864) 
The John Huntington Collection 


Stone Urn, Roman Period 
The John Huntington Collection 
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ADMISSION 
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Wednesday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
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Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday and 
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GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors in any way that is possible, but their many 
duties make it advisable that appointments for 
conferences or gallery assistance be arranged in 
advance. 


CONFERENCE ROOM 


The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups or organizations discussing art subjects 
or who may wish to study the Museum collec- 
tions. Engagements for such meetings should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 


The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the Mu- 
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this way. 
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For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
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Catalogues, photographs, postcards, bulletins, etc. , 
which are for sale may be found at the desk at the 
main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to§ p.m. A table 
d@’hote lunch is served for 50 cents and afternoon 
tea for 30 cents, with a limited bill of fare of dairy 
dishes, etc., which are served to order. 
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